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DRAWING. 


“To guide the pencil, turn the tuneful page.” 





THESE are some of the traits of a proper female training, as : 
sketched by the hand of Thomson, the poet. They are coupled 
with a knowledge of more important duties. Education in wo- 
man, as elsewhere, to be serviceable must be practical, and 
must have reference to the duties of future life. Consisting 
merely of accomplishments, it would be no better than a garden 
filled only with flowers. ‘These matters alluded to by the poet, 
and kindred accomplishments, could of themselves never make : 
home our * best delight,” or supply the place of good housewife 
training ; yet we understand that graces of edue: ation like these 
adorn the character of woman ; they multiply her sources of 
enjoyment, and are one of the ways in which she is 











“To win the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life.’’ 














What is here remarked of female training is certainly as _ap- 
: plicable in general to the education of the other sex. Of that % 
cultivation of the taste that shall prompt to * turn the tuneful 
page,” we need say little. Music has often been spoken of. 
It is admitted that all should early learn to sing. In the 
church, in the school-room, in that hallowed spot, the family 
circle, of all the arts beneath the heaven, 


“None draws the soul so swect away 
As music’s melting, mystic lay.” 








But we propose now to speak of another, a kindred accom- 
plishment. We say kindred ; for, according to the Roman ora- 
tor, all the arts that pertain to a liberal training have a com- 
og 
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mon bond, and are associated as members of one beautiful sister- 
hood. He who paints, and he who makes the marble almost 
teem with life beneath his touch; he who breathes out his 
strength in inspiring verse, and they who, with perhaps less claim 
to the notice and remembrance of others, * guide the pencil,” 
and sketch the scenery that uprises before the daily eye, they 
are all prompted by the same “ principle within,” a love of the 
beautiful, a desire to reproduce lovely forms, and perpetuate 
ideas of present delight, and gratify the promptings of a refined 
taste. 

Let no one say that all this is profitless and tends to nothing, 
because it pays no revenue in the denominations of Federal 
money, and feeds and clothes us not. ‘‘ A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth ;” not in 
eating and drinking, and in putting on fine apparel. O no! We 
live for nobler purposes than to maintain such low competition 
with the brutes. ‘To say nothing now of the great moral end of 
our being, of the soul’s welfare, we have eternal intellects in 
our care and keeping, we have faculties of wonderful pliancy 
and capability, we have tastes and perceptions that may be cul- 
tivated to an extent limited only by the shortness of life and 
the feebleness of our efforts. From the play of these faculties 
and tastes and perceptions we can derive a vast amount of the 
most refined pleasure. This will then be added to the ordinary 
bodily enjoyments of life, which we share with the brutes ; and, 
if we are true Christians, these will all be superadded—though 
only as a little rivulet to an already overflowing stream—to the 
unspeakable pleasure of communion with the Source of all ex- 
cellence, and trust in Him. 

It is because attention to these things renders more delicate 
our perceptions of sights and sounds, and opens new fountains 
of enjoyment along the wayside of common life, and converts 
many a dull hour into a scene of intense enjoyment, that we 
plead for them. We plead for them equally in the cottage and 
the palace, for the peasant and the prince. And we believe 
that we can do no greater service to the young and to the cause 
of education than to plead thus. Attention to these things is 
eminently appropriate in our early training; for the earth is 
covered with surprising beauty and filled with music ; it is fitted 
up like a palace for our dwelling-place ; the river of God’s 
pleasure overflows in these regions where we have our earthly 
abode ; and all this, apparently, for the simple purpose that we, 
the children of his care, may see and admire what the Creator 
has made “ beautiful in his time.” Shall we not then think of 
these things in training the young? We ought to teach them 
not merely to barter and work, but sometimes to study and praise 
what is truly lovely in the world and in literature. It may be 
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important for them as business men to calculate correctly, and 
to talk according to the rules of good grammar ; but it is hardly 
jess important that sometimes they should sing in the over- 
flowing emotion of a delighted soul. 

Does any one wonder that we preface an article upon Draw- 
ing with these remarks? ‘The reason is obvious. Attention to 
this art, I mean drawing from nature, tends more than most ex- 
ercises of the school-room to cultivate finer feelings and fill up 
the outlines of character with delicate shading. It gives more 
lively perceptions. It opens auother window in the soul towards 
the “* Delectable Mountains.” In a word, it makes us see more, 
It is wonderful how many people with eyes never see. Spring 
comes with its blossoms ; the warm months of the year with their 
garments of unspotted verdure ; and then, in the autumn, * the 
sunsets of a whole summer, gold, purple, and crimson, seem to 
have been fused in the alembic of the west, and poured back in 
a new deluge of light and color over the wilderness ;”’ and yet 
how few perceive it! ‘This results from the fact that they never 
have learned to observe these things. ‘There is such a thing as 
a“ painter’s eye ;” by which we mean that persons, who have 
made it their business to copy upon canvas the pleasing “ lights 
and shadows” of life, do acquire a habit of observation, and a 
taste for pleasing scenes, that seem to endow them with an 
additional sense, and make them see far more than do others. 
What has been thus acquired by the painter, the art named 
at the head of this article tends to confer upon all who will 
practise it. It is not supposed that all will be artists; it is not 
desirable that they should ; but attention to this matter will cer- 
tainly confer a portion of that fine perception we speak of upon 
those who travel in the common walks of life. It will conse- 
quently make common life happier. In a way too plain to be 
mistaken, it will make our education practical. 

And then it is by no means a matter of taste merely ; draw- 
ing is profitable. It is of no small use in business. Those who 
can sketch from nature, form one of the smallest classes in the 
community. ‘The arts call for such talent." But in no business 





* Mr. Emerson, in that most admirable work, The School and the School- 
master, thus speaks of the subject of Drawing: “ Every child should be 
taught the elements of drawing in lines, or linear drawing, if for no other 
reason than the advantage it gives in learning geography. But there are 
several other advantages in it, even in childhood. It affords an innocent 
and interesting occupation for children during many hours not otherwise 
occupied in school; and, if acquired there, will serve the same purpose at 
home. It gives exactness to the eye, and the power of judging correctly of 
the dimertsions of magnitude. It gives skill to the hand, and to the mind 
the power of appreciating beauty of form; and is thus an clement of a cul- 
tivated taste. Its after uses are still more numerous. It enables one to 
understand at once all drawings of tools, utensils, furniture, and machinery ; 
and plans, sections, and views of buildings; and it gives the power of rep- 
resenting all these. It is essential to the skilful execution of the plots, 
plans, and drawings of the surveyor and engineer. It enables the natural- 
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is an ability to sketch easily of greater service than in teach. 
ing. It educates the hand as well as the eye. And in the 
hours of Jeisure which intersperse the labors of our life, it affords 
a charming method of pouring oblivion on our cares and refresh. 
ing the exhausted spirits. And then in the school-room its ail 
is very desirable. A few dashes with the chalk will give a bet. 
ter idea of Niagara and its hanging bridge, or of the slope of 
the Sea of Galilee, or the site of the Holy Temple, than an 
hour’s talk or a whole volume of description. Drawing is highly 

serviceable to the teacher, therefore. It is delightful, as all 
know who can guide the pencil. Shall not all learn to draw 
from nature, then? 

Perhaps not all. It may be that some cannot learn but with 
great difficulty. All cannot sing. There are many who woul 
ignore the charge of having “ no music in their souls,” who have 
nevertheless “‘ no ear for music ;’’ the organ of tune seems to 
be wantingin them. Sosome have the organ of size but slight * 
dev eloped. Such could not, or could only with great labor, ac- 
quire ease and accuracy in this art. Perhaps, however, the best 
way to supply this defect would be to attempt that which is here 
pronounced difficult. But after all abatements, it may be taken 
for granted that as many can learn to draw as to sing. We 
presume that we have the ready concurrence of all in saying, 
that this elegant branch should be far more generally tanglit 
than now. ‘The design of this article is to show that ¢his art is 
within the reach of the many, and that the principles and prac- 
tice of it may w ell be taught ver y generally in the school-roon 

The common belief is, that very “few can learn to sketch the 
living scenes of the world around us. This is as fatal as a per 
fect inability. ‘They are able, because they think they are 
able,” is a sentiment of the greatest of Roman poets. ‘The sen- 
timent applies equally well here. And then, of those who at- 
tempt to learn or teach, a great portion seem to suppose that a 
weary probation must be spent among copies and models au 
blocks, and whole terms be wasted in the elements of what, after 


ist to represent the plants or animals of which he wishes to convey a correct 
idea, and the traveller of taste to bring home to his friends a vivid image 
the natural objects or striking views which have presented themselves to 
him. By the help of a little skill in drawing which he had acquired at 
school, but which he had never taken an hour from more imperative dutics 
to cultivate, a missionary returning from Palestine brought back, among 
other things, in a thin portfolio, a view of Mount Lebanon as seen at a (lis- 
tance; a plan of Jerusalem as it now appears; rock scenery near the Dea 
Sea; a view of the fishing-boats used on the Lake of Genesareth ; of t! 
small merchant vessels that ply along the coast of Syria; of some of th 
cedars of Lebanon; of the beautiful lily -like flower that grows abundan 

on the hill from which the Sermon on the Mount is supposed to have been 
delivered; a plan of an inner court in an Oriental house, such as they hav: 
been ever since the times of the Saviour. These cost him but a few mo- 
ments at a time, yet how pleasant were they to look upon, to his children 
and triends at home.” 
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all, is expected to be of no avail, because it will never be put in 
practice in future life. How few of those who attend to this 
branch of science, (mostly young ladies,) ever arrive at the end 
of all instruction here, that is, to sketch living nature. A few 
rude caricatures of some tolerable engraving, or a burlesue 
upon an Irishman’s cottage, or a clump of stiff trees, as if sud- 
denly taken with a paralysis, form about all the contributions to 
the ‘fine arts,” which we can ordinarily expect from these dis- 
ciples of Apelles. Copies may be of great service. So copy- 
ing the pages of Addison may be of great service to one who 
would acquire the art of composition; but yet it would form a 
poor substitute for the actual attempt to embody original 
thoughts upon paper. 

The same objection may not lie against the use of blocks, as 
the practice now is in some schools ; for we should suppose some- 
thing of linear perspective could be learned from this exercise. 
But with this admission, we think there are no blocks so good as 
blocks of buildings, and fictitious ‘ settlements” and cobby- 
houses seem about as needless as sham-fights in time of war. 
When nature removes all her furniture of fences and ponds, and 
real barns and trees, then let us import manikin houses and 
bits of block from Germany to draw from. . 

We contend that the appropriate way to acquire the art is to 
try — not to transfer the products of the graver and brush sec- 
ond hand to Bristol-board, but to sketch dwellings and fences, 
and hill-sides and clouds, as nature herself carves and paints 
them, with her own light and shade, in the great picture-gallery 
around us. ‘To do this, the pupil will need some hints; more 
than this, he will need some principles to guide him. It is im- 
portant that we learn the principles of all subjects that we 
would understand. Principles run through subjects like threads 
of gold across embroidered velvet. He who would learn chem- 
istry, or philosophy, or grammar, or other science aright, must 
soon learn what be the principles of those subjects, and then the 
facts and applications will be almost as easily acquired as one 
would find the fountain who follows the stream, or as one is 
sure of the flower who, from the very root, plucks the stem. All 
sciences have their principles, and then they have a multitude 
of facts that seem to hang upon those principles like golden 
beads upon a wire. If we acquire the principles, we can hardly 
fail to find the facts; but if we pursue a different course, our 
knowledge may be merely a congeries of disjointed scraps, with 
not power of association enough to bind them together, and au- 
thority of memory enough to call them forth when needed. For 
Instance, it is a fact, that to reduce an improper fraction to 
whole numbers, we divide the numerator by the denominator. 
It is a principle, that common fractions represent division, and 
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that to find the value of any fraction we divide the numerator 
by the denominator. Now he who learns the fact, it is true, has 
knowledge enough for the present emergency ;—but when he 
would reduce a common fraction to a decimal expression, he 
must learn another, and as it seems to him, very different fact, 
while the principle alluded to applies, with slight adaptation, 
equally well to both cases and many others. 

This suggests that there are two methods of instruction. The 
one imparts facts, and permits the disciple to learn rules by 
rote, and perform processes and state results without giving 
the reason, as if the mind were merely to be crowded with 
knowledge. The other, as it were, draws a golden wand over 
the surface of things and points out where the living principles 
lie, like cool rivulets, concealed amidst the verdure which they 
themselves noiselessly create. ‘The one burdens the memory ; 
the other invigorates the reason. 

In drawing, as elsewhere, there are principles. Guided by 
these, with a little practice, we believe that many of our pupils 
may acquire this delightful art. ‘These necessary principles are 
few in number and easily applied. 

Drawing necessarily implies two things, Perspective and 
Shading.” ©f these, Perspective is first in order, and most im- 
portant ; it means drawing the outlines. Without correctness 
of outlines, no sketch is anything worth, any more than the 
picture of a friend is valuable if the features are those of another 

erson. Perspective applies to all kinds of picture-making ; to 
the lightest sketch and the most elaborate painting. ‘ The most 
consummate master is tied to the observation of every one of 
these rules, on pain of pleasing none but the ignorant.”” No gor- 
geousness of coloring or elaborateness of detail can compensate for 
a radical defect here. In making the following suggestions, it is 
not supposed that the whole subject of Perspective is made easy, 
or that the many valuable works already written are rendered 
unnecessary for the artist. They are valuable in their place. 
We only contend that some of the plain principles of the science 
may be stripped of their technicalities, and expressed so as to 
be more readily understood and reduced to use. The gold that 
has been coined, and sent into familiar use among common men, 
is gold nevertheless. 

The pupil in the outset should be well versed in the terms 
necessarily employed here, such as perpendicular lines, horizon- 
tal lines, converging and diverging lines, angles of the various 
kinds, and the like. An exercise in these might be very ap- 
propriate for the school-room, but nothing more upon this point 


* These are frequently expressed by the terms Linear Perspective and 
Aerial Perspective. Linear Perspective refers to the outlines, while Aerial 
Perspective includes everything pertaining to shading. 
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need be said here. It seems proper in our ordinary instruction 
to dispense with most of the terms commonly employed in more 
learned works, and speak of these unerring principles in plain 
language, as one would speak of a principle of Syntax or Arith- 
metic. Hence little is said about “ variating points” and 
“ points of distance,” and “ ground plains” and “ high and low 
horizons.”” ‘These may be very appropriate for the pupil, when 
he has acquired ideas to be expressed by them. But we do not 
think that they need be setin battle array to frighten the young 
Raphael at the first step of his journey. 

It may be premised that these principles refer only to straight 
lines; and of these, only to perpendicular and horizontal lines. 
It is true there are many lines in nature, that are drawn neither 
by the plumb-line nor level. But for all these a complexity of 
rules seems not desirable or serviceable. ‘The direction of such 
lines is easily ascertained by methods hereinafter mentioned. 
The variety of curved lines is endless; we find every shape, 
from Hogarth’s “ line of beauty” to a letter z. But many of 
these can be referred to straight lines, or a series of straight 
lines, and drawn as if so, with such deviations as the eye may 
suggest. All the endless multiplicity of curves and angles and 
points, necessary to represent sky and water, and" foliage and 
ground, creates but little trouble for those who have mastered 
the great principles of linear perspective. One is surprised 
to see how rapidly the way seems to open, as with resolution he 
enters this ground. 

For apparatus, we need nothing more than a drawing pencil 
or even a common pencil and a page of white paper. As we 
progress, we shall need pencils of different shades, and our taste 
will lead us to select drawing-paper and perhaps Bristol-board; 
but the simple materials named above are sufficient for the be- 
gmner. ‘To make the first attempt, some simple building of 
regular shape may well be selected. Any darn or warehouse 
will be willing to sit for its picture. Having determined to 
“ Daguerreotype” such an object, we should take our position 
at some distance, and so as to see two of its sides * plainly. The 
pupil should learn to stand erect, and hold the book or portfolio 
in his hand, while he pursues these labors. ‘This position is far 
more healthful than sitting, and soon all unsteadiness will give 
place to perfect ease and firmness. In many cases we must 
stand while sketching ; hence we should early acquire the habit. 
Having taken our position then, as suggested, we shall find that 
one corner of the building is nearest us. The line representing 
that will be perpendicular. Let a perpendicular line represent- 
ing that be drawn on the contemplated sketch. It may be of 


29 The artist will avoid a front view, or one where he is obliged to look 
directly upon the side or end of the principal building in his sketch. 
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any length ; but the pupil will remember that all the other lines 
must be ¢ in proportion ; hence it should not be too long. Sketeh- 
es are more graceful and easily finished, if small. Young pup ils 
and copyists. usually design large pictures, as if, like masons, 
they finished their work by the yard. This perpendicular line 
is drawn according to the principle— 

I. All perpendicular lines in nature, are, in sketching, to be 
drawn perpendicularly. 

There is no exception to this principle in common drawing. 
The student will doubtless find a difficulty in drawing a line 
perfectly perpendicular or horizontal, or indeed a straight line 
of any kind. Practice will overcome this. In the case of 
young pupils, some preparatory lessons of this kind would be 
very suitable. But the eye soon becomes educated, and the 
hand learns to obey the eye. At any rate, regularity and pre- 
cision in this matter must be a acquired, or our sketches will be 
at war with the truth at every point. 

The pupil will now ascertain what part of the building is on 
a level with his eye. A little observation, in the most careless, 
will determine this with sufficient accuracy. If the eaves ap- 
pear to be on a level with the eye, let a line be drawn horizon- 
tally from the upper end of the perpendicular, to the right or 
left, as the side down which the eaves drip appears right or 
left of the corner first drawn. These lines will of course be at 
right angle to each other. ‘The last line is thus drawn, accord- 
ing to the principle— 

‘IL. All horizontal lines in nature, on a level with the eye, 
are, in sketching, drawn horizontally. 

Some difficulty may arise as to the length of this last line. 
The standard to which it is to be referred, is the first line. 
Does it appear to us as long as that? if not, how compare with 
it? These are questions which naturally arise, and the cor- 
rect answers will of course indicate the proper length of our 
second line. We are to have no reference to the real length of 
this or any other line; but simply how it appears to us. Any 
line that recedes from us, will appear “ foreshortened,” that is, 
shortened in consequence of standing endwise to us. <A few 
experiments with a common pencil will make this perfectly 
clear. If any difficulty arises, here we have a very simple 
method of measuring, by means of a pencil. With one eye 

closed, hold the pencil at arm’s length, directly between the 
open eye and the object, and in such a position “that each end 
of the pe neil shall be equally near the eye ; then bring the straight 
edge of the pencil to coincide with the line. and take off from 
the end of the pencil, by means of the thumb nail, the apparent 
length of the line. Now, without bringing the extended hand 
nearer the eye, so change its position that the pencil shall coin- 
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cide with the first line drawn, that is, the perpendicular, and 
you will at once perceive whether or not the apparent length is 
the same with the perpendicular. If so, it is easy to assign its 
length, for the perpendicular is already fixed. If of different 
length, it will not be difficult to compare them, and make this 
latter as many times longer or shorter as the case may require. 
This simple process requires some words for description ; but in 
practice, it is easy and infallible. The pupil should early learn 
the use of it, for the most practised eye will sometimes err. 

At the end of the second line, thus drawn, will be another 
perpendicular. This is to be drawn according to Rule I. _ Its 
length also may be determined by the method just described. 
It will invariably be shorter than the first perpendicular, because 
it is more remote, in compliance with Rule VI. 

It should be remarked here, that the line representing the 
eaves is drawn horizontally, because it is on a level with the 
eye, Rule II. Had our position been differently chosen, had 
we taken our place in front of the building, so that the line of 
the eaves did not recede from us, that is, so that each of its 
ends was equally distant from the eye, it would still have been 
drawn horizontally, even if it were not on a level with the eye ; 
according to this prineiple— 

Ill. All horizontal: lines in nature, whether above or below 
the eye, that do not recede from us, are, in sketching, to be 
drawn horizontally. 

It may now be desirable to finish the side of the building we 
have commenced. ‘The base line alone remains. ‘This is be- 
low the eye, and, as we took our first position, it recedes from 
us. It must therefore ascend as it recedes, according to the 
principle 

IV. All lines in nature, that are below the eye, and that re- 
cede from us, will, in sketching, ascend as they recede. 

The rapidity of the ascent will depend upon two conditions ; 
one is the distance below the eye. If a line lies far below us, 
it will, on that account, ascend rapidly. Again, if a line 
recede rapidly, it will, for that reason, ascend rapidly. 

Much is left to the eye here, but fortunately not all. We 
have a very convenient way of ascertaining the position of 
aline. Hold the pencil as described before, under Rule IL., so 
that it shall coincide with any line to be experimented upon, 
and the position of the pencil will indicate the direction of the 
line. If it is level, or ascends towards the right or left, it will 
not be difficult to draw a required line on the sketch, with a 
similar inclination. Or, if this is not plain enough, we can, 
keeping the pencil fixed, bring the sketch in an upright position 
with the other hand, directly behind the pencil, till the pencil 
itself actually rests on the place of the desired line. The true 
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position of the line can be no longer doubtful. Experiments of 
this kind may often be necessary for the pupil, and even the 
experienced artist will not fail to find times, when some expedi- 
ent is needful, or his perspective will not bear the critic’s eye. 

The outlines of the first side are now, as we will suppose, 
complete. But from our first position two sides are visible. If 
so, a line representing the third corner is now to be drawn. 
This is a perpendicular, Rule I. The only point of difficulty is 
its distance from the first perpendicular. ‘This may be ascer- 
tained by the eye, or by the method under Rule II. The base 
line of this side is to be drawn by Rule IV. ‘This line will 
ascend as it recedes, as did the other base, but in an opposite 
direction, because it recedes in an opposite direction. 

If this side or end is surmounted by a gable, this may now be 
drawn. ‘The first step may be to ascertain the location of the 
apex. This must of course be over the middle. That found, 
we have only to ascertain the height. This may be done by 
trial; and, having located it, draw lines from it to each of the 
eaves, and the outline is complete. Possibly, the roof may appear 
too steep or flat; if so, the remedy is easy. That is, erase the 
last lines, and try again, till this portion of the building appears 
correct. ‘The roof will now demand attention. Probably, the 
ridge will first be drawn. Starting from the apex of the gable, 
already located, it will descend to the other, the imore remote 
end, according to this principle— 

V. All horizontal lines in nature, that are above the level of 
the eye, and that recede from us, will, in sketching, descend as 
they recede. 

It only remains to draw a line bounding the remote end of 
the roof. If our position is remote from the building, this will 
be sufficiently accurate if it is drawn parallel to the first end ; 
or its position may be determined by the method mentioned 
under Rule LV. 

It is obvious, if these suggestions are followed, that the remote 
end of the roof, as of each of the sides, will be somewhat smaller 
than the end nearest us. This will be according to the principle, 

VI. All objects in nature, that recede from us, will, in sketch- 
ing, diminish in size as they recede. 

This will confirm the Rules IV. and V., and by it the accuracy 
of our perspective may be tested. ‘The pupil will need to heed 
this particularly, or he will often be misled. Frequent measur- 
ing will guard from many gross mistakes. 

The outlines of our building are now complete, and, if cor- 
rectly drawn, will appear upon the paper as if a piece of ylass, 
covered with transparent resin or varnish, had been held up di- 
rectly before our eye, and the outlines sketched with a pointed 
instrument upon it. ‘Taken in this way, the perspective would 
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be literally correct, and our work, so far as possible, should be 
as perfectly so. At least it should be natural ; there should be 
no distortions. Without this, no sketch can be tolerable, what- 
ever beauty of coloring it may possess. Our mode of sketching 
this plain building will suggest the mode we would pursue in all 
cases. We might have chosen a very different position ; though 
this would have changed the direction of the lines; still, the same 
great principles would apply equally well. They are invariable. 
Or, having chosen this position, we might have commenced our 
sketch at any other part; it would have made no difference 
with the result. Other principles might also be suggested, but 
these seem sufficient. He who would successfully practise this 
art, must possess the substance of them, or he has little security 
from error. 

But when we have completed the grand outlines, there still 
remains much to be done. If it is a dwelling of man, and not 
of beast, windows will need to be inserted, doors must be opened, 
and whatever characterizes the building is to be represented on 
paper. In drawing the tops and sides of all these, so far as 
straight lines are employed, the same rules are to be observed 
as in the main outlines. Not even the bar of a window-sash 
should be drawn by the pupil without thinking of the principle 
that gives direction to it. In the size of these particulars, the 
pupil will generally err by making them too large. He should 
often inquire what proportion they bear to the whole side on 
which they are. Frequent measuring will be of great service. 
With regard to the location of such details as windows and doors, 
and the like, the eye must govern; but it is by no means diffi- 
cult to determine this with sufficient accuracy. Such questions 
as these will often occur: How far is such a window or door 
from the side of a building, or from the top? How does the 
space between the windows compare with the size of the windows 
themselves ? Attention is always to be paid to foreshortening. 
A window seen on a receding side will retain its proportionate 
length, but may be very much diminished in width. We are to 
remember to draw things as they appear, and not as they are. 
Observance of these things, and a determination to make the 
sketch a representation of the object itself, in every important 
particular, will conquer a host of difficulties. 

We would suggest that all these lines should be drawn very 
Faintly at first, till it appears that they are correct; then they 
can, by a few passages of the pencil, be made plainer. Other- 
wise, having been drawn with a heavy hand, they cannot be 
erased, if wrong, without greatly marring the surface of the 
paper. The beginner should also bear in mind that, though 
straight lines are desirable, rvling is inadmissible. It gives a 
stiff, wiry appearance to the outlines, which is very offensive to the 
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eye of the artist. The fine wavering appearance, that will charac- 
terize all lines drawn by the unguided hand, is far more pleasant. 

The building now exists in outline. To the eye of the artist 
it is almost complete. He sees it all embodied before him. 
The finishing may be supplied after the lapse of years.— 
Sketches from a journey are frequently brought home in this form 
and finished at leisure. Still, much remains to be done. ‘The 
outlines are to be filled up—the skeleton is to be clothed with 
flesh. This leads us to speak of Shading, or Aerial Perspective. 

Of this we need say little, although it is a most extensive 
subject. We always feel that, if pupils succeed in the outlines, 
they will succeed here also. Our custom is to have pupils com- 
mence shading as soon as they have completed with tolerable 
accuracy one outline sketch of a simple building. ‘There are 
various methods of applying the color; it may be in India-ink, 
simply, or other water colors, or in oil, or even in common ink 
or charcoal, or in * monochromatics.” But we do not suppose 
that any better way exists for the beginner than the simple lead 
pencil; of which different shades will now be necessary, and can 
easily be procured. 

Some of the more obvious principles of shading may be stated. 
Searcely any part of a building or sketch is to be left entirely 
white. Ina sunny day, the light comes mostly from one parti- 
cular part of the heavens. ‘Though the radiating point may 
change every moment, yet at any given period there is one 
principal source of light: So, in putting on the “ lights and 
shadows,” we first inquire from what source the light proceeds, 
We may be governed by the position of the sun at “that moment, 
or we may conceive the light to come from any side ; but, having 
once determined that point, it remains fixed for the picture 

Of course, all the shadows fall in one direction—away from 
the light. 

Generally, the sides of buildings and objects exposed to the 
light will be light, while the others will be dark. But this rule 
admits of many modifications. The bright side will not all be 
equally light. That part which adjoms a dark side will be 
usually left much lighter than any other part. So of a dark 

side, the darkest part will be adjoining a sunny side. In this 
way we secure strong contrasts. And in this matter the pupil 
should observe that we sometimes take great liberties with nature. 
She, the mistress of elegant shading, has an almost infinite 
variety of colors. Whenever she turns the kaleidoscope before 
our eye, she realizes the humorous fancy of the poet, in speaking 
of the creation of woman. She 


‘‘Compelled the rose, with nicest art, 
Its blushing tints to her soft cheeks impart ; 
Then chopped the rainbow up, and with the chips 
She went to work and finished off her lips!” 
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But our pencil-point will only afford us the shades of one 
color; with these we must portray sunlight and shade, sky and 
trees. If nature would have the eye distinguish between one 
field and its neighbor, she can fill one with yellow grain, and 
paints the approaching harvest in the other with some shade of 
green; while we can only leave one light, and throw a mass of 
shade into the other. ‘The same remark applies to different 
buildings and parts of the same building. But in some way 
distinctness must be secured in all objects that are near us. 
More remote objects undergo a process called ‘* degradation,” 
and lose somewhat of their distinctness. 

The shading of one side must never blend with that of another 
side. The dark hue that may rest on a roof must be kept aloof 
from the shading of the sides, and so of adjoining sides, that the 
eye may at once distinguish the several parts that are repre- 
sented. ‘The picture shvuld have life, animation, and stand out. 
Strong and appropriate contrasts tend to produce this effect. 
Masses of heavy shading, and objects standing near in a strong 
light, break up the monotony and flatness which youthful 
attempts frequently present, but of which nature is never guilty. 
If she has nothing to represent on her ‘ perspective plane”’ but 
a sandy desert and sky, she will so entice the eye back to her 
* noints of distance,” that we are perfectly conscious that some 
parts of that monotonous plain are distant many leagues, while 
another part is under our feet ; but this is rarely the success of 
a beginner. 

Some remarks will be expected upon the mechanical part of 
shading. ‘The customary method is to cover the part of the 
sketch to be shaded with parallel lines, more or less thick and 
dark according to the desired depth of color. ‘These lines are 
then covered with another set of similar lines diagonal to the first, 
and then by another, if necessary, till the surface under labor 
is dark enough to suit the taste. The pupil can adopt his own 
method ; but the way here spoken of will be likely to secure one 
desirable trait—I mean evenness of shading. Itneed hardly be 
remarked that soft and dark pencils are employed for this purpose. 

It cannot be too often urged upon the beginner, that great 
distinctness of outline and contrast in shading different parts are 
necessary to give prominence to objects and lend animation to 
the work. If any portion of the work is to have the appearance 
of projecting over the surface below, as the eaves, or ends of 
roois, or window-sills, this can easily be effected by strowing dark 
shading immediately under, while we leave the projecting part 
much lighter. ‘The windows and doors will demand a share of 
attention. ‘They are important parts of any dwelling, and must 
be made expressive. In shading, the portions marked out for 
these have probably been left untouched. They are now to be 
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fenced around with a sharp outline ; if they are on a dark side 
they may be left somewhat light ; and, in one way or another, 
they must be made quite visible. If the windows are open, we 
have only to make the part represented open perfectly black ; 
if a curtain floats in the open casement, we need only leave that 
perfectly or nearly white, with a wavy outline, on a dark ground. 
Though our picture is destgned to represent nothing but * still 
life,” these things will help convey the jdea that living people 
reside there. 

The remarks we have made with regard to one building will 
indicate sufficiently our method of procedure with regard to all 
objects of this kind. If more complicated buildings present 
themselves for a portrait, or groups of buildings ask for a 
‘“‘ family picture,” we may apply the same great principles. In 
sketching the outlines, we should remember the motto, * one 
thing at a time,” and complete one object in outline before we 
commence another. ‘Then we can ask, and almost as readily 
determine, at what point in the first object another object joins, 
or how far distant it lies, and how large it is comparatively. And 
so we shall soon have added to the group all that will properly 
appear in one sketch. We merely represent in a single picture 
a scene that covers more than 60°, or one-sixth of the avhole hor- 
izon. ‘The same principles of shading will apply to all. We 
speak thus at length of buildings, because, ina climate where 
men live and beasts must be sheltered, these will almost neces- 
sarily be present in every landscape, and will be interesting and 
prominent objects, and the beginner certainly will fix upon them 
as starting-points. ‘These suggestions, we think, will be sufficient 
to guide the interested, persevering student. 


“Tis thus that painters write their names at Cos.” 


But other and very important parts remain to be spoken of. 
Almost every building that gratifies a painter’s eye is shown on 
a‘‘ setting’’ of trees ; hence the foliage must not be overlooked. 
This is, in most cases, the easiest to perform, and at the same 
time the most difficult to describe. No part seems so unattaina- 
ble at first ; no partis so easy, when we know how. ‘The pencil 
of the artist does not move with great regularity here. We aim 
to copy the general outline of trees. Each tree has its peculiar 
profile and expression. ‘his is learned by observation. ‘The 
poplar points to heaven in a very different way from the maple. 
The elm extends its arms in a summer wind in a very differ- 
ent way from the hemlock and pine. The weeping willow droops 
like unconsolable grief, the hardy oak stands up, in stiff inde- 
pendence, like a‘ Sultan’s standard in a host,’’ while the locust 
fairly titters in the joy of receiving a lover’s visit from the breeze. 
The expression we design to copy; but “ every leaf in those 
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countless forests”? must not expect a profile. We dash them off 
by the thousand. When we would make a mass of foliage, we 
assemble, without any premeditation or order, a congress of 2’s, 
and s’s, and w’s, in close juxtaposition. We need but few marks ; 
but these decided, spirited. Pupils work too much upon the 
foliage ; they fairly close up the space allotted to it, with a mul- 
tiplicity of fine dashes, till the group of leaves look more hike a 
mess of “‘ cut feed,” or the bottom of a mince-bowl, than living, 
laughing trees, 
“ Telling their tales, through the long summer day, 
To the cool west wind.” 

The ground will also ask some little care. All level surfaces 
are depicted by horizontal lines, more or less dark and thick, as 
the case may demand. A certain roughness and unsteadiness 
is desirable in these lines. If the surface is covered with grass 
and herbs, a few random cuts, after the ground has been shaded, 
to represent leaves and herbs, will be far better than an attempt 
to make every spear of green leave its autograph. 

If the area is water, the same work will do as foreground, only 
the vegetation will be out of place, and these lines should be 
somewhat sharper and more regular and steady. This will give 
great transparency to the surface. . 

Of fences we need say little. In this country, they exist in 
every landscape. The selfishness of men seems to forbid that 
any part of the earth’s surface should be heldincommon. Hence 
the sun’s disk upon the blue sky is not more clearly defined than 
the contour of every door-yard. The desire to have as much 
ground as possible for grass and cabbage, presses stone fences 
up to the very eaves and door-steps of our dwellings, till crowded 
life fairly seems to exude into the road, and cries out, like a 
character in the drama, 


** Room, room there, room!’ 


We could do with all ‘this tolerably well, if these enclosures 
were tasteful. But sharp upright pickets do shock good feelings. 
A white fence of this description may be useful for conducting 
off the electric fluid, or for the purpose of impaling Good Taste 
upon its sharp points, but it will seldom appear when a painter’s 
eye is to be gratified. If fences are to be made darker than the 
surrounding landscape, the task is easy ; if light, on a dark ground, 
the difficulty is somewhat greater. ‘Then we are to mark out the 
fence,—the outlines of each post and bar, with a distinct line to 
keep the shading off, and then make the surface around and close 
fo this outline dark. The fence in this way is left white. ‘The 
effect will be great animation. If the fence is found to stare too 
much, it may be softened by a little shading. Let the pupil avoid 
too great regularity here. It may be bad husbandry to leaye 
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bars down, and have broken rails and leaning posts ; but it is 
good drawing ; that is, there should be a natural irregularity, 
Most pupils set up posts as regularly as cadets on a parade. This 
will never do for country fences in a picture. They may lean 
alittle, but with some irregularity, and the ends of now and then 
a rail may well have started for the centre of the earth, in obe. 
dience to the laws of gravitation. ‘This will tend to take away 
the appearance of stiffuess and formality. 

The sky also must not be omitted. The same parallel lines, 
spoken of in the description of ground and water, will do here, if 
the pupil can think of nothing better. Let him remember that 
the sky always appears, by way of contrast, to grow brighter as 
it approaches the horizon. But ours is not a world of perpetual 
clear skies, hence some attempts must be made to represent those 
*“‘ wandering cisterns,” the clouds, that go floatingover us. ‘This 
is not difficult. Any rude engraving may well be consulted. 
That will convey the instruction as well as a professor. If the 
pupil would grace his sketch with the most lively of all objects, 
those snow-white drifts and vapor, that rise of a summer after- 
noon, and stand in the firmament like ‘* bulwarks of some view- 
less land,”’ and always lift the thought, in the words of our dearly 
beloved Watts, 


“Up to the fields where angels lie, 
. And living waters gently roll,” 


the task is certainly more difficult, and should not be rashly 
attempted by a beginner. 

We have thus finished the suggestions we designed. They 
refer simply to what is called “ still life,” in painting. Moving 
objects, animals, and, above all, the human form and face divine, 
belong to a higher department, and require more skill and prac- 
tice. But this done, that will be comparatively easy ; or, without 
attempting that, this branch of the art is sufficient to beautify 
many of the seasons of life. 

We have said little of drawing from copies. We do not be- 
lieve it necessary as an introduction to this delightful art. Nature 
is the best copy. With the suggestions here made, and a close 
observation of the principles of perspective, one, even with ordi- 
nary talent, can hardly fail of success, especially if he engages the 
aid of a teacher who knows how tolimner from nature himself, and 
believes he can teach others to do the same. But if any one 
who reads these lines is sincerely anxious to learn, let him not 
hesitate because he cannot enjoy the assistance of the artist. ‘I 
will try,” has done wonders ; and surely the prospect is flattering 
enough to entice us on. It is true that the difficulty is greater 
for some than for others ; but even if we are in the worst case, 
and have not what is denominated an “ eye” for seizing the pro- 
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rtions, we need it in almost all kinds of business, and nothing 
will confer upon us that possession so surely as attention to this 
pursuit. But in most cases the difficulty is only imaginary. 

It may not be amiss to allude to the experience of the writer. 
He had reached the age of manhood and been long engaged in 
teaching before attempting this matter. With the impression 
that the skill would be most desirable, he nevertheless made no 
attempt, from the conviction that the attempt would be fruitless ; 
he had not the genius for it. But in a lucky hour, the sight of 
a class engaged in drawing, (from copies,) under the eye of a 
master, rekindled the desire. ‘The acquisition seemed worth an 
earnest attempt. An equally fortunate suggestion led him, not 
to the copies and the master, but to a miserable hut situated near. 
This was nature’s first lesson. ‘The hut was soon laid down in 
profile and light and shade upon paper, in so plain a manuer that 
there could be no mistaking it. The pupils who were enjoying 
the aid of copies and a master persisted in saying that this could 
not bea first attempt. And probably to this day—it is nowman y 
years since—they are well persuaded that one cannot learn to 
draw but from copies and a master. 

This early success led to a series of efforts of a similar kind. 
This was done wichout any suggestions from teachers, or much 
aid from books devoted to this subject. ‘The writer is of opinion 
that the best way to learn to draw from copies is to begin first to 
draw from nature. From a sense of the need of some guide 
different from that works on Drawing offer, these rules were 
evolved, simply for private use; if they shall be found service- 
able to others, it will be well. Drawing has not been the busi- 
ness of the writer. ‘The pressure of other labors has allowed but 
an occasional attention to it. Months have frequently elapsed 
without any use of the pencil. But in the intervals of toil, and 
those occasional hours of leisure which occur along the journey 
of life, the pleasure it has afforded has been exceedingly great. 
Such labors offer the very best sedative for care, the best re- 
creation from exhausting labor. It is the testimony of Bishop 
Heber, the Christian scholar and poet, 


“I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer.” 


Ithas not only whiled away many an otherwise weary hour, but 
it has frequently doubled or at least prolonged the pleasure of 
travelling. It has rendered it possible to recall the most vivid 
impressions of scenes and places visited, long after the event. 
One who has lying before him pencil sketches of the spot where 
Wolfe said, ** I die happy ;’’ of the fortifications of Quebec, and 
the Falls of Montmorenci; of Saddle Mt., of the birthplace of 
Bryant, the sweetest of American poets ; of Jamestown, with its 
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historical recollections, and many other most interesting spots, 
cannot but be grateful for the art that can so perpetuate the 
memory of scenes once visited, and recall “ them that’s awa’. ”’ 
These sketches are all rude, it is true ; the hand that drew them 
is not that of an artist; but they are sufficiently near the life to 
enable one who has seen the places at once to recognize them. 
Hence it is clear that most, if not all could learn ; no particular 
endowment of genius is necessary to enable us to acquire the 
principles and some degree of proficiency in the practice of the 
art of ‘* writing down objects.’ A little more boldness of speak- 
ing is employed here because the experiment has been tried. 
The experience of the writer is already given. And during the 
past years of teaching, many pupils have been instructed under 
his care on these simple principles. The method has been that 
which would be suggested by reading these pages. T'he very first 
lesson is from nature. Great attention from the outset is paid 
to correctness of perspective. And by a gradual, but not difficult 
process of training, the scholar is led to observe for himself and 
pencil down what he sees. Formidable difficulties soon vanish, 
and frequently in the course of a single term one who never drew, 
either from nature or copies, has been able to sketch with at least 
tolerable ease and accuracy. Drawing from copies previously, 
has in some cases seemed an advantage, but frequently a hin- 
drance. If the object in view were merely to copy, the better 
way would be to learn first to copy nature. 

Fellow teachers, this subject is especially appropriate for us. 
The influence of such an acquirement upon ourselves could not 
but be desirable. It would refine the taste ; it would tend to 
prolong the freshness of youth ; it would enable us to see a thou- 
sand beauties unseen before ; it would frequently afford a salutary 
relief from the vexations of our business, and add new pleasure 
to our vacation excursions. And how rich the benefit, if we 
can convey some knowledge of this delightful art to the little 
company of disciples that crowd around us for instruction. It 
will contribute to make us longer remembered as persons of taste 
and successful teachers. It will diffuse an atmosphere of refine- 
ment over the school-room ; it will tend, as all our labors should, 
to diffuse an air of courtesey and refinement around the future life 
of those we teach; it will kindle up new lights in the “ haunts 
and homes”’ of the future fathers and mothers, and teachers of 
New England ; it will make the current of life go a little more 
softly, if we can teach even asmall portion of our pupils * to 
guide the pencil and “ turn the tuneful page.” 

These acquisitions are in themselves desirable—but we look 
mostly to the effect upon the whole character. Attention to the 
fine arts, a taste for good literature, existing along with sterling 
qualities of character and more solid possessions, refines, chas- 
tens all the rest. _It is like one sister in a family of brethren ; 
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it is like one species of fragrant flower in a field of grass; and 
amid the trials of life, it seems like the sweet voice of a girl, sing- 
ing in a quiet room in a subdued tone, while the storm rages 
without. Future existence has storm and battle enough in re- 
serve for all our pupils. How much they will need the amenities 
of life, the influence of the delicate arts, some knowledge of 
science and literary pursuits to keep them from low and vulgar 
associations and refresh the mind when it is worn with the con- 
tentions of business. And oh! how much they will need simple, 
fervent piety! Some may think there is no connection between 
these things of which mention has been made and this latter pos- 
session. It is true, the connection is remote enough. But hap- 
pily ‘Taste and Morals are not quite disassociated i in our world, 
as bad as itis. And we believe that, as a class, the educated. 
the refined, are likely not only to be better citizens and more 
agreeable companions here, but (is it too much to say ? ) more 
likely to plant their feet at last on those happy peaceful shores, 
where the Good and the Beautiful will stay in our presence for- 
ever. Hence, asa preparation for future life, and as a matter that 
will be likely to have a favorable bearing upon our preparation for 
the world to come, we look upon a good taste and its exhibitions— 
upon Drawing and Music, and correct literature—as, in the 
words of the poet, with some modification, 


«“ The first note of organ, heard within 
Cathedral aisle ere yet its symphonies begin.” 


PRESENCE.—Some persons are endowed by nature with an 
ability to inspire respect from their very presence. For such 
persons it is comparatively easy to maintain government; but 
for all, it is not so easy. With here and there an august and 
commanding presence, and the calm clear eye, that can look 
down opposition, there be a great multitude of “ little folk,” 
who lack all these advantages, and must maintain authority, if 
at all, with considerable exertion. It was a remark of Robert 
Hall, that his voice was so feeble that he must use it more 
incessantly, and so make up in speed what was wanting in 
power. ‘Thus some teachers find that, as their consciousness of 
ability to govern is less, they must multiply the means. It is 
well for them if they do not overdo, and frustrate the ends of 
government by governing too much. But government in some 
way we must have, or all is lost. It is said of Father Giles, of 
Danvers, that when he went into a new school he appeared so 
large and majestic that the little boys stared at him. He once 
asked them if they could tell what made him so large; and 
added, “It is by eating such little boys as you!’’ Without 
any impression that he really meant what he said, they were 
yet thoroughly persuaded that he could GOVERN. 
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HEALTH. 


“ Bodily exercise profiteth little.”—Scripture. 


WE quote this motto, not for the purpose of disputing it, but 
to say that it must here be taken in a very different sense ; it 
8 capable of quite another construction. As it is laid down in 
the writings of St. Paul, it is not one of the “ sanitary regula- 
tions.” It may be true that ‘“ bodily exercise profiteth little” 
as a religious ceremony; but it is very profitable so far as 
health is concerned. 

Health is important for all. All the possessions of earth are 
worth little to the man of infirm and disordered constitution. 
Riches only tantalize their possessor, when the gratifications 
that wealth can procure must be foregone from the presence of 
disease. Of what use is it to lie upon a splendid couch, if we 
must lie in pain? We would better lie upon the ground ina 
hut, if we can only have the sweet sleep of the laboring man. 
Of what use is it to be able to cover our table with dishes of 
gold, and fill them with contributions from the four quarters of 
the globe, if the stomach is in a nausea at the thought of receiv- 
mg food? We would better sit down with the peasant to a loaf 
of bread, and a gourd of water from the spring, if we can only 
have the “ sauce of hunger.” 

Of no earthly possession are men more reckless than of 
health, because of earthly possessions it is most valuable. 
Such is the inversion of all reason in our race that we squan- 
der first what we ought most carefully to retain. In this reck- 
less extravagance the interests of the soul go most thoughtlessly. 
And oh, how often they go irrecoverably, ike a precious casket 
dropped overboard into the dark waters of the occan of life! 
The life that now is, is dearly prized. ‘All that a man hath 
will he give for his life;”’ but rather than “ fling away ambi- 
tion,’ men will fling away life, as if it were nothing worth. In 
this course of mad profusion, is it strange that health should 
often be staked in a game of extremest hazard, for one throb of 
momentary enjoyment? Hence, of the citizens of our world, 
how many, gifted originally with the rich possessions of life and 
health, have mortgaged both, and are now bankrupt in health, 
and fatally sure of an early death ! 

Our legislature, at its last session, enacted that all teachers 
in our public schools should qualify themselves to teach Physi- 
ology ; and of course the implication is conveyed that pupils, 
that attend those schools, should study the laws of health. ‘This 
is what our great statesman calls “ reénacting the will of God.” 
All children and men ought to understand these things. Na- 
ture herself teaches this. She calls upon us, in every pain we 
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bear; in every hacking cough; in every halting footstep; by 
every apprehension of approaching death; nay, more than this, 
as by a ministry of love, she calls upon us by every hour of 
quiet repose, by every refreshing draft, by every sustaining 
morsel, by every grasping after life, to understand and apply 
the laws of our physical being. How much good will flow from 
such a provision, it is impossible now to foresee. It is much 
easier to legislate than to secure a fulfilment. It were very 
easy to enact that teachers should save all the good people of 
this Commonwealth from the effects of the original sin; but it is 
doubtful whether it would effect much. It is truly lamentable, 
that fathers and mothers should refer to a Committee of Teach- 
ers (already overburdened) what they themselves should attend 
to, and make the first concern in the nursery, and the most im- 
portant lesson of childhood, so far as relates to earthly things, 
that is, the proper consideration of the laws of life and “health. 

These remarks upon the importance of health apply to all, 
but to none more than to men of our profession. ‘Teachers 
need sound health; and, next to parents, teachers exert the 
most influence in training the young. If we understand and 
apply the maxims of health, and realize the happy effects in our 
experience, we shall be very likely to impart a portion of our 
knowledge to those who wait on our teaching. Wisdom, 
therefore, imparted to the teacher is, im no very indirect way, 
imparted to the multitudes of the taught. But as a personal 
matter, we need more than most men sound health. People of 
debilitated constitution are almost necessarily inefficient and 
irritable. Hither fault is fatal to ease or success in teaching. 
Men, whose business it is to rouse the dormant energies of the 
soul, should be themselves awake; hence we need efficiency. 
And certainly, amidst the irritations of our irritable business, we 
need a spirit that cannot easily be moved to anger or spleen. 
Irritable nerves may do among herdsmen, aid caterers to the 
shambles. In their business there are no intelligent, sensitive 
natures to suffer from their violence. It is better that blows 
should be recorded in scars upon the backs even of innocent 
sheep, than that the gashes of a violent temper should cut dowa 
into the tender fibres of a human soul. ‘Teachers may meet 
many provocations to wrath, but they should not become irrita- 
ble. The atmosphere of the school-room should never vibrate 
to one harsh word or petulant expression. We almost express 
the same idea by saying that teachers should possess sound 
health. 

And we believe, that it is the merciful design of Providence 
that all should be well, if we will only be wise. He who is 
poised with golden harp above, needs equally the praise of well- 
tuned and cheerful harps below. And though the subdued 
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chorus of prayer and praise, mingled with sighs and groans, 
that goes up from many of the sick chambers of earth, and from 
the torn hearts of suffering ones, is far better than the insolent 
defiance of ungrateful prosperity, yet who does not see, that the 
gratitude of truly thankful health and wealth would be a far 
more suitable and acceptable offering to Him. Our folly and 
sin is, that when we enjoy the gift we thanklessly forget the 
Giver. 

But if we would be well, we must use the appropriate means ; 
we might as well expect tables in the wilderness, and drafts of 
living water from the rock, as expect good health without car- 
ing for it. We have too many evil tendencies and improper 
allurements in our present civilized life to permit us to enjoy 
good health without great care. Precaution and toil are the 
price of safety here. As teachers, we need especial care for 
this. Our business is rousing, as all know. It calls for the con- 
stant use of the thinking powers; hence the body often suffers 
for the sins of the mind. Our business is mostly sedentary ; 
hence we sometimes pay fearful penalties for the neglect of bod- 
ily exercise. In the languor that results from mental engage- 
ment, we fancy that we are fatigued. Many a teacher goes to 
his couch of repose, fancying that he is really tired, when he 
is only suffering for want of work. The charitable verdict of 
friends after the loss of health, or the death of one in literary 
life is, ** Killed himself by hard study,’’ whereas the true ver- 
dict would more likely be * Killed himself by laziness,” (par- 
don the word.) It is not easy to commit suicide by intense 
mental application, if at the same time the body is faithfully 
exercised. ‘The great antidote to mental labor is bodily exer- 
tion, strange as it may seem. But the mistake that thousands 
commit here is almost pardonable ; for confinement and the ex- 
hausting labors of the school-room beget a sense of fatigue, that 
is easily mistaken for real bodily exhaustion. Hence, the sofa 
and the couch are often the remedy after a day of hard work 
in the recitation-room. ‘The saw-horse, or the saddle, or jump- 
ing-rope would be far more appropriate. A real fatigue can 
only be relieved by rest; but this fictitious feeling, now alluded 
to, will fairly ooze out at the fingers’ ends if you will only forget 
for a few moments that you have a mind, and rouse up the neg- 
lected, torpid body to vigorous action, and saw, or ride, or run, 
till the animated current of life begins to throw its surges up 
around the walls of the heart, and send out a clot of perspira- 
tion at every pore. You will be surprised to find that your 
feeling of lassitude has gone ; you are like a supposed bankrupt, 
who sits down to mourn over his newly-imposed beggary, and 
then finds that the report of his losses was nothing but a fabri- 
cation. He is a rich man yet! 
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Most persons who are subject to much intellectual labor need 
vigorous exercise to divert the currents of vital energy that set 
towards the brain. We must digest as well as meditate. Hard 
thinking never lets any light into the stomach ; on the contrary, 
much diligence in the head seems to draw off the vital fluid 
from the digestive organs, and they move, if they move at all, 
very torpidly. Hence, if we study much, and are sedentary in 
our habits, we must at suitable intervals descend from the re- 
gions of study and thought, and take care of digestion. The 
brain asks to be quiet, that its connection of ideas may not be 
broken; the stomach asks to be shaken, that its contents may 
not stagnate. He that cares for the brain, with its atmosphere 
of thought, and does not care for the stomach, with its service 
of meats and drinks, is not wise. An exasperated stomach is 
much harder to appease than a neglected brain. 

And then we should remember that all work is not exercise. 
There is a vast difference in the various modes of accomplishing 
the object in view. Walking is a very common method ; but it 
is defective, inasmuch as it leaves the great internal organs in a 
state of dignified repose. Running a furlong is better than 
walking a mile. If we may trust to the experience of the ath- 
letic Greeks, this is a most efficient mode. They gave the palm 
to him who could run the fastest. We, in these later times, 
thinking more of study and contemplation than of good diges- 
tion, profess to abhor such undignified modes of locomotion ; 
but probably we are not wiser than they. If the ancient games 
of running were re-instituted, and our teachers and students and 
professional men were inspired with an ambition to surpass one 
another in agility of feet, as well as in the pursuits of letters, 
and would run a mile every day, we should soon see the good 
effects of it in better health, wad: nobler forms, and longer | life, 
as well as in a far greater ability to bear mental toil. 

Dancing is also a noble method of preserving health. He 
who should rescue this from its evil associations with the ball- 
room and frivolous mirth, and consecrate it to health at the 
fireside and in the school-room, would do the world greater ser- 
vice than digging up the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. If, in default of other methods, some form of dancing 
were engaged in by the suffering ones of our profession, consci- 
entiously, as a preseription for health, certainly the Doctor of 
Medicine would give his sanction, and the Doctor of Divinity 
would not long withhold his assent. Riding horseback is anoth- 
er most noble method of exercise for weary “teachers. P ossibly, 
some may think they cannot afford it; but let me assure you, 
that every hour, spent in this way, gives one a longer lease on 
life. But, in whatever way we take our exercise, we should see 
that we daily have it; it is due to ourselves; it is due to our 
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school. And let the exercise be of an energetic kind; let it be 
vigorous enough to force out the perspiration, even in the cold 
seasons of the year. 

And one suggestion more. Are the walls of ‘ the house 
you live in” each day laved in cold water? If not, whatever 
be the month of the year, you lose one of the greatest luxuries 
of the season. There is a whole chest of medicine in a pail 
of cold water. And this is not merely a prescription for the 
bodily health; it is more ; remember that in the Scripture it is 
classed with sacred duties —“ having your bodies washed with 
pure water ;’’ and with the poet, that, 


“ F’en from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives sympathetic aid.” 


And now, O teacher, art thou languid and care-worn? Then 
rouse thee; devote a portion of each day to vigorous exer- 
cise, if possible, in the open air; when mental labor increases, 
increase bodily exertion also; make it almost a religious duty ; 
seek a bodily frame as firm and vigorous as that of the farmer ; 
remember that mental exertion is far more effectual when the 
nerves are steady, and the muscles strong; never go to rest till 
you are tired in body as well as mind; be faithful; be cheerful, 
and ere long we hope we shall be able to construe you in the 
** perfect tense,” “* potential mode.” 





STUDYING TOGETHER. 


SHALL pupils be allowed to study together ? Not often ; nothing 
is more fatal to good scholarship, and yet no practice is more com- 
mon. ‘There are in every school some pupils, that belong not to 
the class of trees, or even under-shrubs, but of elimbing plants ; 
they can never stand alone ; they must depend upon somebody ; 
their tendrils are always clasping around some foreign substance. 
Such persons belong to the class of doubters ; they have no certain 
ideas. If they express any truth with any degree of boldness, 
you may be sure they have heard some body else express the same 
thing before them. Such persons always fill their lamps with 
borrowed oil ; if their wick emits one ray of light, it is proof pos- 
itive of a loan or a theft! Now, unto this respectable class it 
is not too much to say that many if not most of our pupils be- 
long. Ifa difficult, or even an ordinary lesson is assigned, they 
must at once club, and examine the matter. In the committee of 
the whole, thus constituted, there will naturally be some person 
of a little more sagacity than the rest, or who has travelled the 
same ground before. His opinions are received with great def- 
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erence, and he is requested to lead the way. It flatters human 
nature to be confided in, and so, partly from pity, and partly from 
pride, he consents. ‘The others have the appearance of great 
diligence during the investigation, and suggest many important 
considerations ; but the difficulty they never expect to overcome. 
You may be assured, they will never unlock the secret until they 
stealakey! In process of events, however, either by the assist- 
ance of some more sagacious one, or the combined efforts of guess- 
ing, the method of solution is found, and freely imparted to the 
whole circle. All this saves labor, and the class * lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls” that they have learned the lesson, 
while they have only stolen it! It is a plagiarism. And when 
the time of recitation occurs, they shine, if they shine at all, by 
borrowed light ; they boldly present the ‘spoils of their piracy, as 
if they were honest gain. ‘The teacher perhaps is deceived ; the 
pupils have taken another lesson in deception and fraud, and the 
impression is made still deeper, that the business of education is 
to get over the surface, to snatch at results ; and not, as is really 
the case, to discipline the thinking powers and learn how to learn. 

We cannot say that there are no cases where mutual study is 
not allowable ; without doubt there may be ; but the habit is pre- 
judicial in the extreme. It fastens upon the scholar the practice 
of deception, as we have seen. It secures to the pupil who adopts 
this method very imperfect ideas. Very few scholars are com- 
petent to explain even what has been recently explained to them. 
The mind must carefully examine its treasures, and arrange them, 
before it can well impart them. Knowledge is not ours until we 
have digested it. When a pupil thus undertakes the business of 
explanation, he will be very likely to think too much of the phrase- 
ology in which the idea was conveyed to him; he will not dis- 
criminate between what is important and what is non-essential ; 
and so there is more to fear that his explanation will be only a 
rough daub beside the original, and we can well conceive how 
imperfect will be the idea in the mind that copies from him. 
Again, it makes confusion in the school-room, as most teachers 
know. And, what is worst of all, it blinds the scholar to the 
great object of study and defrauds him of the advantage he ought 
to gain. We study, not so much for the acquisitions, as for the 
discipline. If we then habitually forego the labor, and seek to 
purloin the fruits of toil from the treasury of others, we imbibe 
very low and improper ideas of intellectual things, and at the 
same time lose all the vigor that accrues from hard and success- 
ful toil. ‘The exertion, the struggle is what we need, and, losing 
that, we may as well write down in our account that we have lost 
every thing. Indulging in such a practice, the scholar loses too 
a large amount of the most refined pleasure. Successful intel- 
tual toil needs no reward from others ; it brings its own pay. It 
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is a pleasure to think that he who would build and garnish a 
palace of thought, in the chambers of which he can sit down de- 
lighted, must himself go down into the quarry with pickaxe and 
spade, and with substantial blows assist in preparing the blocks. 
Other places may be captured or bought; this, with our own 
hands, must be built. 

And last of all, the practice alluded to makes dependent schol- 
ars. There isno power we all admire and covet more than that of 
independent vigorous thought. It is asource of vast, and at the 
same time most refined enjoyment to the possessor. It is a most 
profitable quality. He who can think patiently has the key of all 
knowledge. It was the bold and almost profane remark of one of 
the world’s chief warriors “‘ God help those who have the most 
cannon!” This suggests of course the idea, that,.in his own esti- 
mation, he was invincible ; this was far from being uniformly true. 
But if there is anything in intellectual matters that seems like 
the aid of superior beings, that nothing can hinder, that no op- 
position can prostrate, that no worldly influence can disappoint, 
it is the power of patient, vigorous thought. It works wonders. 
It instructs ignorance ; it raises mental weakness to power ; it en- 
lightens what is dark ; fathoms what is profound ; it has enriched 
science and art with discoveries ; it has filled the earth with won- 
ders ; it has enlightened the world. But it is the independent 
thinkers that have done all this. That kind of thought that has 
no resources in itself, and no confidence in its own conclusions 
without the approbation of others, is worthy of less praise, if it 
deserves the name. Now one prominent fault of the practice 
here condemned is, that it fosters the habit of leaning upon 
others ; it makes us * climbing plants.”’ It fills us with the idea 
that we can do nothing alone ; we must join to perform the slight- 
est task ; not a lesson can be learned; not one difficult pass can 
be travelled, unless we can feel the guiding hand of a leader. 
We are the slavesof habit. Indulging in this vile practice, then, 
through the important years of early training, how certain it is 
that the shackles will hang to us in after life, and that, having 
been dependent scholars, we shall never make independent, think- 
ingmen! A much nobler way is for the pupil to resolve that, 
whatever task is assigned, he will go to the discharge of it alone. 
If it is all as dark as night, and the way exceedingly rough, and 
the prospect of success but slight, let him, nevertheless, go unat- 
tended by advisers or helps. If he fails, let him fail with the 
thought that he has done what he could ; and if he succeeds, suc- 
ceed with the noble consciousness that the praise is all his own. 
Teacher, do not allow your pupils to study together. 
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SPELLING. 


“Where I may sit and rightly spell.” 


Very little has been said upon the subject of Spelling. Teachers 
sometimes complain that our paper is not practical enough. They 
need more remarks upon the way in which the affairs of the school- 
room should be conducted. It is pleasant to a farmer to find in the 
journal devoted to his business, some hints that shall direct him in his 
daily work. Some plain direction as to the way in which his seythe 
may be hung to better advantage would be far more acceptable to most 
husbandmen than a whole discourse upon vegetable nutrition. This is 
very obvious; we see the reason of it. So it seems to us, that a few 
remarks upon so plain a subject as spelling will not be unacceptable 
to many of the thousand readers of the Zeacher. 

Spelling is very important; he that can ‘ rightly spell,’’ presents 
good evidence of being well educated. The time was when this exer- 
cise was far more attended to than now. It was a part of the daily, 
and even semi-daily, routine of the school-room. In those times, spell- 
ing-schools, and ‘ choosing sides,” illustrated many a page of life’s 
history. How often have we known the successful pupil win his way, 
in the very teeth of opposition, to the ‘‘head,” and then, by a 
voluntary degradation, sink immediately to the ‘‘ foot,” to go over the 
same ground again. We do not believe that Napoleon, who bartered 
in thrones and crowns, ever won battles and accepted the allegiance of 
conquered kings with more pleasure than such a pupil passed up by 
the less successful or less ambitious members of the class, as one passes 
the mile-stones on a swift journey. But in these days, when human 
nature is so much better appreciated, such unholy ambition must be 
“flung away.’’ Emulation is thought to be a dangerous principle. 
The philanthropist is ‘‘ abroad” with the schoolmaster, and reforms 
multiply. 

But, from one cause and another, the days of such patient devotion to 
spelling have gone past. Now it is thought of greater importance that 
one say ‘‘ comme vous, portez vous” correctly, than that he ‘ rightly 
spell” his own English. We must understand ‘‘ hydrostatics” before 
we can spell it. Our attention in the school-room has been too much 
devoted to higher branches at the expense of the lower and more impor- 
tant ones. No man is well educated, however much French and al- 
gebra he may know, who cannot spell without danger of egregious mis- 
takes. If he is surcharged with rhetoric, and knows not common 
grammar, he is at least ignorant of what he ought to know, and the 
mode of instruction that leaves him so is liable to a severe charge. 
Is there any method of conducting a spelling exercise better than the 
one known in our boyhood? Possibly, there may be. It is difficult, 
however, to suggest any method of acquiring this art without labor. 
The way of knowledge, as of virtue, is up hill, and if we wait till every 
task is made easy and pleasant before we insist upon the performance 
of it, we shall be as unwise as those who would have no religion till the 
natural heart loves and desires it. 

Spelling is, as we all know, a difficult business. Much time and 
attention must be devoted to it in childhood or manhood, or we shall 
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offend here. Our noble language is full of anomalies. It is composed 
of rich deposits, but, like the solid crust of the earth, it seems to have 
been somewhat shaken and dislocated in cooling. Knowledge of spell- 
ing with us, therefore, is more a matter of facts than association ; mem- 
ory has more to do with it than reason. It is as much a matter of 
habit as of reflection, and practice in early life is rather better than 
theory in riper age. The method of spelling we have alluded to was 
effective, but not faultless. It consumed much time. Our fathers 
and mothers had little else to do in the school-room. They circum- 
navigated a spelling-book and a Psalter, and then received a diploma! 
But we apprehend that in many of our schools, as our academies, and 
higher schools, we cannot now return to this way, and march our pu- 
pils out on to the floor in single file for a drill in the spelling-book. It 
would be vulgar; every generation is wiser in its day than its prede- 
cessors ; so many of our older pupils would resent a mode of treatment, 
that so plainly reminded them of their ignorance at every point. We 
must flatter their pride a little, and, according to the customs of the 
age, adopt a method a little more philosophical, and a little less labo- 
rious. How shall we teach spelling, then? A teacher well known in 
this Commonwealth suggested to the writer the following method, which 
had been employed in his own school with good success. The details 
may of course be varied to suit any school of a similar kind. The 
method which the writer, in compliance with the above suggestion, has 
adopted is this: We have but two public exercises during the week, 
generally at the close of the afternoon school. As a preparation for 
these exercises, fifty words are written upon the blackboard a sufficient 
time beforehand to enable each pupil to study them, copy them, if he 
sees fit. At the time appointed, these words are erased from the 
board ; all lists and copies must be laid aside ; and the pupils have pro- 
vided themselves with pencils and slips of paper sufficiently large to 
contain the whole lesson. Hach pupil must put his name at the head 
of his list. The teacher then announces the words in any order that 
may be suggested at the moment. Kach word is pronounced twice, 
and then some brief sentence containing the word is suggested, so that 
the pupil may have the advantage of knowing the meaning as well as 
the sound. The exercise usually occupies but fifteen minutes. The 
lists are then gathered up without allowing the privilege of correction ; 
and the exercises of the school go on as before. In this way, one hun- 
dred words a week, and, in a term of fourteen weeks, more than one 
thousand words, pass under review. In a year’s exercise, nearly all 
the common words in our language, which afford any danger of error, 
might be submitted to scrutiny. 

The lists written upon the board are usually composed in this way : 
The words are taken from newspapers and common books, as the eye is 
suffered to pass over the page. We select only those words that are 
in danger of being misspelled. Hence, most words of one syllable 
may be omitted, and many polysyllables afford no temptation to error, 
unless there is an ‘‘ obstinate activity’’ in wrong doing. Some lists 
may be composed of proper personal names, and then again of geo- 
graphical names, or scientific terms, or other matters, as the head may 
suggest. After the exercise, the lists are examined by the teachers, 
or—a far better method—they are distributed by tens to those of the 
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pupils who have shown themselves above the danger of gross error. 
They are expected to report the next morning, and the result is read 
to the school. If any pupils have exhibited too much negligence, they 
are expected thereafter to spell in private, in preparation for the 
public exercise, till they give some symptoms of convalescence. 

The advantages of this method are obvious. It is a pleasant exer- 
cise ; scholars rarely fail to become interested, however listless they 
may have been before. The ‘‘ morning news” is frequently sought 
as eagerly as despatches from Congress. And then, the words are 
written, and not merely spelled. Nothing is more common than for 
pupils to spell with infallible accuracy, and then dishonor all the rules 
of orthography in writing the same words. This evil is in a great mea- 
sure obviated. Pupils also learn to write with accuracy. That kind 
of carelessness that considers an e legal tender for an a, or decides that 
certain twitches of the pen belong to the genus of ¢’s or 7’s, simply be- 
cause they are surmounted by a cross or dot, meets with little favor 
here. This method may not be so appropriate for young pupils; but 
for advanced schools it cannot but be profitable. If it is not the best 
way, it is certainly a fair substitute till we find the perfect method. 
Our pupils must in some way be taught to spell. 


A UNION CONVENTION 


Or Teachers and friends of education, for the counties of 
Norfolk, Plymouth, Bristol, and Barnstable was held at Middle- 
boro’, on W ednesday, the 12th inst. 

T he meeting was “called to order at 10 o’clock, A. M., by N. 
Tillinghast, Principal of the Normal School at Bridgew ater, and 
organized by the choice of Baliss Sanford, of B sridgew ater, for 
President, F. N. Blake, of Barnstable, Vice President, Ss. C. 
Dillin; gham, of Falmouth, Secretary, and N. Tillinghast, and J. 
W. P. Jenks, of Middleboro’, and Mr. Chamberlain, of Paw- 
tucket, Business Committee. The Convention then listened to 
a lecture by Rev. Augustus R. Pope, of Somerville. 

After taking a rapid survey of the history and progress of 
popular education in this Commonw ealth, the lecturer announced 
as his theme ** The State, the School, and the Teacher, as the 
are connected ; or rather, the relation of the School to the State, 
and of the Teacher to the School.” The leading ideas of this 
excellent address were the following: The State has made 
provision for the primary instruction of all her children, and 
those of the stranger within her borders, because she deems it 

essential to her own existence and prosperity. But this is not 
the whole duty of the State. There is a higher idea to be 
reached. The State does not properly dev elop the faculties of 
the mind. There is a delicate mental power for which she does 
not provide. In the words of another, “I deem the minds of 
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the young the highest charge of the State.” In fixing the 
minimum, the State prescribes that no school shall fall below a 
certain level. It therefore remains for the teachers to magnify 
their office; and here let it be said that the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts have generally shown a disposition to do so. The 
teacher is not to instruct solely or chiefly. I would not under- 
rate the office of the instructor, but, compared with that of the 
educator, it seems to be of far inferior importance. The com- 
mon sense of the community discriminates between the instruct- 
or and the educator. If the teacher has not first mastered the 
manual, the manual will soon master Aim. Let him bear in 
mind that he is to educate the pupils of his charge, to draw out 
their powers, and cultivate in them a high moral character. 
Let him render up his heart to sound learning. Of all men in 
the world, let him be progressive. He should study the testi- 
mony and experience of faithful and successful educators. The 
teacher’s relation to his school will depend much upon the sanc- 
tion which his services receive from his own purposes.  Dili- 
gent toil, devoted labor, is success. 

The subject of the lecture being taken up for discussion, Mr. 
Tillinghast rose, and said that the words of the speaker had 
reached his heart. He spoke of the change which takes place 
from childhood to manhood. Is it not true that every child 
when born is placed in circumstances to receive a higher cul- 
ture than any other child that ever was born in that community ? 
Otherwise, what is the use of civilization? Is it not true that all 
the advancement made in morals since the time of our Saviour 
is the inheritance of the children of the present age? Again 
and again I have heard teachers say, “I don’t wish to remain 
in this primary school ; I find myself so much in advance of my 
scholars that I have to study very little or not at all. Now 
there is something so fundamentally, so painfully, false in this 
that I almost dread to say what I think of it. It shows that the 
teacher has not thought of being an educator. He only thinks 
of being an instructor. That the powers of mind are to be 
drawn out, has not yet entered the mind of that teacher. The 
first idea of the office of a teacher has not been learned. 
Let me say to such teachers that, if they would learn what else 
there is for them to do, they must cultivate their own minds ;— 
not by being forced into it by the daily recitation, but by the 
inward expansion of the mind itself. There is nothing more ° 
false than the statement that he who is one step in advance of 
his pupils is fitted to lead them forward that step. Let the 
young teacher know this—that, if he feels the education of 
young children to be beneath him, he has not made the first 
right step in intellectual culture. ‘The same remarks are appli- 
cable to moral culture, in a higher and more important sense. 


‘ 
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Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Board of Education, in answer to 
a call from the Chair, rose and remarked that he would amplify 
a little upon one topic of the lecture. In speaking of the rela- 
tion of the teacher to the State, the office which the State as- 
sumes, was set forth in its true light by the lecturer. Yet 
there are those who assert that too much power is placed in the 
hands of the State, and that the rights of individuals are in- 
vaded. But there is another agency in this work—the corpo- 
rate bodies—the towns. The State recognizes the rights of the 
towns in their corporate capacity, and merely empowers them 
to carry out the grand design. ‘The work is devolved upon the 
people, but with such a system as to accomplish the greatest 
amount of good. It is the theory of Massachusetts, to extend 
the executive power only so far as is necessary. It is just as 
true that this Commonwealth is made up of a large number of 
republics as that the General Government is thus composed. 
The business of popular education is given over to the towns. 
What occasion is there, then, of complaint, on the part of the 
people, that their rights are taken aw ay? The establishment of 
public schools is a ‘matter of political philosophy. We must 
keep in mind the condition of the people. 

There is one school system that is best for every nation and 
age. He who would act upon the people as an educator must 
watch the natural progress of things. ‘The character and wants 
of the people must be made the study of all who would promote 
the cause of education. While Massachusetts gives so large a 
liberty to the people, she calls upon the patriotism and integrity 
of the people to maintain the common school system. 

Mr. Bradford said he had been a teacher, and would make a 
very obvious explanation, in relation to the instructor and edu- 
cator. We are told that we must be not merely teachers, but 
educators ; but it is impossible for a teacher to present him- 
self before his pupils without educating ; he cannot discipline 
in the least degree without educating. Suppose I exemplify 
in my discipline a Christian deportment ; I educate the finest 
and noblest feelings of the soul. I may teach only the alpha- 
bet ; the very manner in which I do it —the look, the tone, 
&e., all educate. Let the teacher remember that he is neces- 
sarily an educator, and let him ask of God help to educate 
aright. 

Mr. Brigham, of Taunton, in alluding to the lecture, said it 
was the chief excellence of addresses of this kind, to raise the 
ideal of the teacher’s work. Yet some teachers may go home 
and say, “It is all very well, but there are practical difficulties 
in the way.” But let every teacher ask himself, ‘¢ Shall I not 
go home and try to reduce these important principles, this noble 
ideal, to practice ?”’ Ihave found in my experience, that persons 
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who have finished their school-going days, have generally con- 
sidered themselves fitted for teaching, without any farther 
preparation. It is hoped that a different feeling is now quite 
prevalent. It is very pleasing and hopeful to see teachers be- 
ginning to compose their own manuals of instruction. 

The convention here adjourned, to meet at half past one 
o’clock, P. M. 

The afternoon session was opened by some interesting remarks 
from the President, upon the great object for which we were 
assembled, and the importance of a more thorough preparation 
for our work. The necessity of the teacher’s rightly under- 
standing the nature of the mind, the order of its development, 
the analysis of every subject he professes to teach, were strongly 
set forth. 

On motion of Mr. Tillinghast, the following question was 
taken up for discussion: ‘ What is the best mode of conduct- 
ing Recitations?’’ Remarks upon this question were made 
by Mr. Hunt, of Plymouth, Messrs. Edwards and Colburn, 
of Bridgewater, Tillinghast and Jenks, of Middleboro’, and 
Stearns, of Barnstable. 

A short discussion also arose on the question, Should the 
law compel attendance on Schools ? 

After passing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, for his valua- 
ble address, and a vote that a report of the doings of this Con- 
vention be published in the Massachusetts Teacher, and other 
publications, the Convention adjourned. 


8. C. DILLINGHAM, Secretary. 





CovraGe, TracnER !—One of the Roman kings, in pursuing 
some of his military schemes, had occasion to cross the Adria- 
tic Sea. No other opportunity occurring, he hired a simple 
boatman to row him across. In the midst of the sea, a storm 
arose; the boatman was alarmed, and relaxed his efforts. The 
future Emperor of Rome thus addressed him: ‘ Courage, my 
man! you carry Cesar and his fortunes!” Art thou ever 
depressed, Teacher, and ready to faint at the obstacles that 
surround? © remember that, in the mind of every one of 
those pupils committed to your trust, you carry more than 
Czesar or his fortunes. 











